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large and complex operation in a 
matter of hours; it could hardly have 
been expected to go off like clock¬ 
work, but on the whole it went 
amazingly well. For once we were 
not merely reacting to a Vietcong 
attack but taking the initiative 
against the enemy on what was vir¬ 
tually his home territory and going 
after him in a determined, profes¬ 
sional way. Elite American units like 
the 1st Air Cavalry, the Marines, 
and the 1st Infantry Division have 
been carrying the war to the enemy 
in this way for some time, but here 
the Vietnamese were doing it largely 
on their own. Even more remark¬ 
able, they were not getting massacred 
in the process. It is never easy to 
catch the Vietcong by surprise, but 
this time we had done it. 

The importance of the surprise 
factor was made vivid to me when 
the rag command vessel, which I 
had boarded with the U.S. Navy 
advisers and a U.S. Army liaison 
officer, started nosing along the bank 
looking for a place to beach the 
landing craft. I had imprudently 
stationed myself in the bow before 
I realized what we were going to do, 
and as we gently ran aground on the 
sloping shelf of mud that the ebbing 
tide was beginning to uncover, it 
occurred to me that the narrow fringe 
of marsh vegetation and stunted 
palms lining the river bank formed 
an impenetrable green wall in which 
a dozen Vietcong machine guns 
would have been completely invis¬ 
ible. 

We repeated the operation a num¬ 
ber of times at different points along 
the river; each time , the sweltering 
late-morning riverside hush was un¬ 


broken except for the song of the 
marsh birds or the fluttering of a 
startled egret. Once or twice a Viet¬ 
namese sailor leaped ashore to test 
the mud and a U.S. Navy petty offi¬ 
cer in faded dungarees and a camou¬ 
flaged jungle hat strolled forward 
and tossed out a colored smoke 
grenade to mark the spot for the 
landing craft. Nothing happened. 
Obviously there were no Vietcong 
outposts along the river for the time 
being. And obviously there would 
have been some Vietcong lurking in 
ambush — and perhaps some mines 
laid in the mud — if the Vietcong had 
known we were coming. The very 
haste with which the operation had 
been improvised had reduced the 
danger of tipping them off, and for 
once the Vietnamese had apparently 
been as businesslike in their security 
procedures as they had been in other 
aspects of their planning. It had 
been a typical rag operation, as 
these were described by the Ameri¬ 
cans who habitually took part, in 
that it was a form of Russian rou¬ 
lette, demanding a lucid acceptance 
of the risk that someone among one’s 
allies might prove treacherous or 
irresponsible. Winning such a gam¬ 
ble, as we had just done, gives a 
special sense of satisfaction, because 
ultimately it is a gamble on human 
decency and perfectibility. 

But there were surprises in store 
for us as well as for the enemy. It 
proved impossible to put the landing 
craft ashore where planned, and they 
had to make a detour via a lateral 
canal that finally brought them into 
action several hours late. A more 
formidable but less unpleasant sur¬ 
prise was that the object of our 


attack, which had supposedly been 
a guerrilla band, turned out to be 
a main-force battalion, one of the 
most dreaded in the delta, reinforced 
with several hundred local guerrillas 
—a force of more than 1,000. Only 
a few minutes after the unit had 
been identified, a U.S. adviser with 
the attacking forces reported by 
radio the startling news that its 
commander and deputy commander 
had both been taken—whether dead 
or alive was not quite clear. It 
sounded like a rout. But an hour 
or two later we learned that one of 
our battalions was completely en¬ 
circled by the Vietcong, who were 
themselves under attack on the flanks 
and rear. Precision air strikes along 
the perimeter of the beleaguered 
Vietnamese battalion and the be¬ 
lated, lumbering arrival of the 
landing craft finally broke up this 
writhing battle. From then on 
the outcome seemed unquestionable. 
“Victor Charlie hasn’t got a chance,” 
the U.S. major told me after ana¬ 
lyzing the latest radio reports from 
the battlefield. “We'll keep him 
boxed in all night and tomorrow 
morning we’ll finish him off.” 

Slipping the Noose 

The flare planes were aloft all night 
and the intermittent fire fighting 
across the river seemed to indicate 
that the enemy was in fact hopelessly 
trapped. Yet when dawn came he 
had vanished. Once again, the Viet¬ 
cong had slipped out of a seemingly 
certain trap. 

On balance, there could be no dis¬ 
pute about who had won the fight. 
Our forces had killed—so the Amer¬ 
ican advisers in the field estimated— 
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some three hundred Vietcong, and 
captured a large number of weapons. 
They had found the battalion rec¬ 
ords intact and made one of the big 
intelligence hauls of the war. They 
had mauled one of the crack Viet¬ 
cong units so badly that it might 
take weeks to build it back into an 
effective fighting force. Despite sev¬ 
eral hours of exceptionally ferocious 
combat, in which five U.S. advisers 
had been wounded, the Vietnamese 
themselves had suffered relatively 
few serious casualties. Their self- 
confidence was soaring. Victory on 
this scale was a new and promising 
development in the delta. 

Inevitably, however, the Ameri¬ 
cans who had taken part in the plan¬ 
ning or execution of the operation 
were disappointed that it had not 
ended in the annihilation of the 
trapped Vietcong. Heading back for 
our base up the river, I felt a strong 
sense of anticlimax myself and began 
to wonder gloomily how I could in¬ 
terpret what 1 had seen and heard 
during my thirty-six hours on the 
river boat. Above all, I wondered 
why our victory had been less than 
total. 

“The Army has the bad habit of 
forgetting that there are such things 
as tides in a river like this,” one of 
the U.S. naval advisers told me. 
“If they had cut the Navy in on the 
planning in time, we would have 
made them get started an hour or 
two earlier and then maybe we could 
have got those apc’s ashore from the 
river. That might have made all the 
difference.” The Army major was 
more philosophical. “It’s just some¬ 
thing in the Vietnamese makeup,” 
he said. “They fight like lions for 
a time, but at the last moment they 
don’t follow through. They go on 
until dark and then they tuck them¬ 
selves in for the night without mak¬ 
ing sure they’ve blocked every way 
out. And when they wake up the 
enemy is gone. Maybe they like it 
better that way. They’re too civilized 
in some respects.” 

An incommensurable factor that 
further complicated the evaluation 
of the Co Cong victory came to light 
in the evening of December 12, when 
we tied up at the rag base in My 
Tho and learned of the massacre by 
the Vietcong of twenty-three un¬ 
armed workers on a governmental 
canal project. They had been killed 


the night before while asleep in the 
grounds of a Buddhist pagoda in the 
nearby village of Tan Huong. There 
is no way of knowing whether those 
twenty-three workers we had failed 
to protect weighed more or less heav¬ 
ily in the mind of the local popula¬ 
tion than the three hundred Vietcong 
we had slain in battle, or whether 
they tipped the scales toward revenge 
or toward paralyzing fear. 

L ooking back on the previous day’s 
action, it seemed to me that one 
of its most significant incidents had 
occurred when the senior U.S. naval 
advisers had spotted a suspicious 
sampan slipping across the river be¬ 
hind us. He suggested to his counter¬ 
part that it be stopped and searched. 
The Vietnamese had not bothered 
to carry out the suggestion, and it 
turned out that the sampan had 
been transporting a Vietcong ma¬ 
chine-gun crew and their weapon 
to the other shore. In itself this ex¬ 
ample of Vietnamese nonchalance 
and of a curious insensitivity to the 
unconventional in warfare—despite 
twenty years of insurgency and civil 
strife—did not seem very grave. 
What impressed me, rather, was the 



light the affair reflected on the mind 
and character of the Vietcong. It 
was mid-afternoon, just after the 
river fight, when the weapon was 
transported. By that time whoever 
had taken the place of the slain or 
captured battalion commander knew 
that the battle was lost and that he 
would need all his cunning and all 
his luck to avert the annihilation of 


the Vietcong force. Yet he had been 
able to detach his thoughts for a 
moment from this anguishing situa¬ 
tion to take advantage of an oppor¬ 
tunity he had detected, not for im¬ 
proving his chances of escape, but 
simply for inflicting one more minor, 
peripheral hurt upon the enemy. 

The temporary commander had 
noted that the U.S. helicopters evac¬ 
uating the wounded from the battle¬ 
field were effectively protected in 
their immediate landings and take¬ 
offs by the Cobras hovering a few 
hundred yards above them and that 
thereafter they were shielded from 
hostile fire if they skimmed low over 
the river; they only began to take 
altitude when they were well across. 
If a .50-caliber machine gun were set 
up somehow on the other side, five 
hundred yards or so from the bank, 
and kept out of sight until an un¬ 
suspecting chopper pilot lifted him¬ 
self above the trees, the chances 
of bringing him down would be 
excellent. 

Perhaps one U.S. helicopter was 
all the Vietcong gunners could hope 
to bag, and the chances of being 
intercepted in crossing the river were 
serious. But the gun and the gunners 
would probably be lost anyway if 
they stayed where they were, and if 
the gun did get across, there would 
probably be one less helicopter and 
its crew in the skies of South Viet¬ 
nam. And what kind of a warrior 
is it who does not seize every chance 
to destroy the enemy; to affirm, even 
in the moment of his own destruc¬ 
tion, the implacability of his will? 

That, no doubt, is how the tem¬ 
porary Vietcong battalion command¬ 
er reasoned. 

As a result, shortly before dusk a 
U.S. helicopter loaded with wounded 
Vietnamese soldiers had a miracu¬ 
lous escape just above our heads. 
Another result was that I spent the 
next thirty minutes alternately fling¬ 
ing myself into the armored mortar 
pit of the patrol boat as bursts of 
fire splattered in the water around 
us and poking up my head to watch 
the fiery tracers from our own gun 
skipping and bouncing across the 
paddy field toward a shadowy coco¬ 
nut grove where vicious little 
tongues of flame kept darting forth. 
The duel ceased after a while be¬ 
cause there was no point in pro¬ 
longing it. Presumably the Vietcong 
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machine gunners picked up their 
weapon and carried it away to hide 
for another day. In the end they had 
accomplished nothing by their cun¬ 
ning and audacity, but they had 
tried their best. 

The Vietcong never stop trying. 
When they know they are doomed 
themselves, they—or at least their 
commanders—try to kill as many of 
the enemy as they can before they 
are killed themselves. Unlike the 


F ever pictures, from yesterday's 
bout with amoebic dysentery; 
today, in bed, / have the day off , first 
since I got here. 

— 18:30, walking home early from 
the Embassy (taking the afternoon 
off, we would say in the Pentagon); 
electricity is off, on the left side of 
the street; gas lamps and candles 
glow in the shops on the Tu Do. 
“Sorry, Out of Order,” says a sign 
that is usually posted in the ele¬ 
vator window; “Sorry about that/* 
someone has written in the corner 
of it. “That’s the American slogan 
out here,’’ says Jerry, an American 


South Vietnamese, when they have 
the enemy at their mercy they finish 
him off before they take their rest, 
and they fight with all their wits 
instead of by the book. Unlike some 
American leaders, they have no fear 
or shame of victory. Their aim is not 
to educate, but to destroy whoever 
and whatever opposes them. That is 
why even large and nearly complete 
victories will not suffice to win us 
the war in Vietnam. «» 


who has joined the Vietnamese. “It 
got so popular that someone made 
up bush hats with ‘Sorry about that’ 
written around the brim.” Funny, 
it doesn’t sound American. “Now, 
if someone’s buddy gets killed, you 
can’t say ‘Sorry about that,’ because 
it’s a joke.” he says. 

—“What’s that?” I ask, first night 
in Saigon. “105’s . . . about 5 kilo¬ 
meters,” says the old hand. “What’s 
the light on the horizon?” “Flares.” 
Or sometimes, since it is the rainy 
season: “I think that's thunder,” 
or “lightning.” Yet the city is not 
under siege. Most of the artillery 


firing is unregistered, unobserved. 
On rooftop restaurants, the steady 
crump, crump of the firing is very 
plain, the flares in the distance are 
pretty—and the food in the restau¬ 
rants is very good. 

H ard to recapture, after three 
weeks, the trace of foreboding in 
moving through the streets and the 
crowds of Saigon, one’s first night 
in Vietnam after a year of cable¬ 
reading in Washington. Which of 
the newsboys, the cyclo drivers, the 
soup peddlers is an enemy; why is 
the balloon seller crowding me? 
(Just recently, an American was 
asked to hold a long stick of balloons 
for a moment; they exploded.) Grad¬ 
ually, alertness is dulled; because 
nothing happens, because people are 
friendly, because the streets and 
even some faces become familiar. 
Yet there are reminders. A police¬ 
man hails a passing Vespa, makes 
the two boys dismount and searches 
them (“They often stop Vespas with 
an extra passenger,” says my com¬ 
panion. “The boy in back could be 
ready to throw a grenade”); hidden 
behind a nearby tree, another po¬ 
liceman covers the first with a sub¬ 
machine gun. 

Heavy cement posts, three feet 
thick, close the approaches to the 
Embassy, the Rex (officers’ quarters), 
the Brink (enlisted quarters, blown 
up, Christmas Eve, 1964); barbed- 
wire barricades stand behind them, 
and MP's with shotguns check 
passes; before a car is let through the 
runway between the posts, the MP’s 
pass large mirrors on the ends of 
poles under it, and check the trunk 
and under the hood. The windows 
of the Embassy, since the bombing, 
have been filled in with cement, ex¬ 
cept for slits of glass block and jut¬ 
ting air conditioners; the triangular 
front of the building looks like the 
prow of an armored ship. 

_“90% of the men in this town are 

armed,” says a secretary. Some ex¬ 
aggeration, but the incongruous 
ever presence of weapons does give 
this French city the look of a fron¬ 
tier town. “All weapons must be 
cleared before entering” say fre¬ 
quent door signs. At the cashier’s 
desk at the entrance to the PX, a 
modern supermarket, is a jumble of 
of Swedish “K” submachine guns, 
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Thompsons, grease guns, and car¬ 
bines, dropped by the owners while 
they shop inside. Sidearms are as 
varied: .45’s, snub-nosed .38’s, huge 
Magnum six-shooters, back-pocket 
Browning .25-caliber “pistolets,” all 
in a variety of regulation or quick- 
draw holsters. Leaving the hotel in 
the early morning, the next man in 
the elevator may be covered with 
grenades—fragmentation, concus¬ 
sion, white phosphorus—and a 
short-stock paratrooper's submachine 
gun, with extra clips fastened to it 
with heavy adhesive tape. A jeep is 
waiting to take him to an operation 
15 kilometers out of town; he will 
come back to the hotel at night. 

—In the paper this morning: a 
woman is stopped for identification 
by a policeman; she throws a gre¬ 
nade, kills the policeman and injures 
several passersby, escapes, firing a 
pistol, down an alley. 

T love the children of Vietnam. 1 
have never seen any, anywhere in 
the world, so gay, so friendly, and 
funny. They all remind me of my 
own. Again and again, a crowd of 
kids sees us approaching, on foot or 
in a car, and explodes into a chant, 
almost in unison: “Okay! Okay! 
Hal lo! Hal/o/ Number One!” They 
rush out with hysterical grins—and 
I remember my children running 
out to climb over me at the end of 
the day, and my heart turns over. In 
the hamlets, they want to hold your 
wrist, pluck the hair on your arms; 
if you try to catch them to lift them 
up, they dart just out of reach, till 
a brave one tries it, then they all 
want to be swung. “Chao anh" 
(Hello ... to a child) brings thrilled 
looks, giggling consultation. In a vil¬ 
lage, a provincial capital, or a ham¬ 
let, the children follow you around 
like a cloud of birds; as you walk, 
talking to someone, little hands slip 
into yours; another hand may slap 
you impudently on the butt. “Look 
at this,” says the usom (aid) Province 
Rep in Chau Doc, arms full of little 
girls belonging to his cook and 
housekeeper. “And they tell you not 
to get involved.” 

Within a week, I know many 
Americans who are involved. Fa¬ 
natics, mavericks, losers, non-team- 
players, fluent speakers of Vietnam¬ 
ese, old Vietnam hands who have 


hung on or gotten back (despite the 
warnings of the “career manage¬ 
ment” specialists in their bureauc¬ 
racies) or have found a place on 
their own that keeps them in Viet¬ 
nam. They are mostly distrusted or 
handled with great reserve by their 
organizations, because they care too 
much, because they fight the prob¬ 
lem, because they are arrogant and 
contemptuous of the majority of un¬ 
involved, not very highly motivated 
Americans who necessarily fill the 
ranks. More and more I come to 
suspect that these men are essential; 
that we simply cannot succeed with¬ 
out them. Which means that the 
system must somehow come to adapt 
to them, to learn to find them and 
place them and keep them and bear 
up to them. The system, as yet, is 
not geared to do that. 

—The system tends to suspect that 
the man who seems to love Vietnam 
really loves Vietnamese girls. Plau¬ 
sible . . . yet, surprisingly, less truth 
to it than one would expect. For one 
thing, these dedicated men are great 
believers in (1) living out in the 
provinces, and (2) not getting mixed 
up with women in the provinces. 



This makes much of their life quite 
austere. 

“When I tried to extend the sec¬ 
ond time, you know what the per¬ 
sonnel bastard said?” says the 
Special Forces captain who is in for 
the night from a western province, 
where he is running a special train¬ 
ing program with the Hoa Hao. “He 
said, ‘I guess you’ve got a Number 1 
shack-up job’!” Great indignation 
followed by a rhetorical pause. At 
my look of reserve, suggesting I find 
this guess less than insulting, his 
friend elaborates: “Why, we spend 
two months in the provinces—we 


don’t sleep with anybody in the 
provinces; it’s deadly to your effec¬ 
tiveness.” “That’s a mistake,” says 
Jerry, when I tell him how the fa¬ 
natics have warned me off liaisons 
with Vietnamiennes. “You won’t 
come to understand the Vietnamese 
that way, and they won’t under¬ 
stand you. And do you know what 
you'd be missing?” (Certainly the 
bar girls in their white nurses’ uni¬ 
forms are the prettiest whores in 
the world.) 

“T spend most of my oft hours 
water-skiing,” says the beautiful 
blonde secretary, “up the river at a 
Special Forces camp.” The water in 
the Saigon River is not blue; and, 
“Aren’t the VC on the other side 
of the river?” “Oh, yes, they shoot 
at you sometimes . . . but they’re 
terrible shots; in fact, I don’t think 
they’re really trying to hit us. Of 
course, we quit when they start 
shooting. . . . Once these men on the 
other side of the river started firing 
with a machine gun; I don’t think 
they were kidding that time.” The 
thought of the Vietcong having a 
blonde American in a bikini, on 
water skis, as moving target to prac¬ 
tice on is irresistible; she promises 
to make a date with me soon, so I 
can watch. 

Inevitably, the secretaries here are 
something of a special breed. They 
come from tours in Berlin, Burma, 
and the Congo; they don't look all 
that different, but they must be; 
they seem to have no trouble adapt¬ 
ing to the peculiar trials of living 
on a bulls-eye. 

— The girls on the bicycles wear 
ao-dais (“ow-zai”), loose silk pajama 
trousers with long panels of silk 
fluttering down front and back, tight 
bodices; the rear panel butterflies 
behind them as they pedal. The girls 
in the bars wear ao-dai or white 
nurses’ uniforms. They say: “You 
Number 1. You buy me whicky . . . 
I love you too much?” There are 
men who stand around and say, “You 
know, I don’t think you see so many 
of them that are really beautiful.” 
i think you do. 

— Word from the provinces: a young 
provincial reporter for the Political 
Section, who speaks perfect Viet¬ 
namese, just escaped a mine this 
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week; it was controlled by wire, and 
the VC set it off just too soon, stop¬ 
ping his jeep and spattering him 
with glass. The Province Rep in 
Han Nghia was missed for the fourth 
time last week, too; the jeep a hun¬ 
dred yards ahead of him was blown 
up by a mine. He has driven through 
three road ambushes, is sure he will 
leave this country alive. Others are 
not. 

—The wives are gone, but the cooks 
and maids remain, and the large 
high-ceilinged houses and apart¬ 
ments, so the men of the Mission 
entertain each other well, with Viet¬ 
namese or French or Chinese food, 
depending on the cook, and liquor 
from Hong Kong. The generals have 
mansions. At a promotion party for 
two new brigadiers, I get out in a 
heavy rain and walk half a block, 
because the MP’s won’t let any taxis 
near; inside, a hundred men are 
drinking and eating hors d’oeuvres. 

rpHE incongruities of Saigon ex- 

tend to the provinces. Cruising 
down the Bassac in Chau Doc Prov¬ 
ince, a few kilometers from the Cam¬ 
bodian border, our little motor 
launch fifty yards offshore, we get 
the welcome of a ticker-tape parade. 
My arm grows tired from waving, 
but the reaction is intoxicating—the 
people act as if we were liberating 
them. Girls poling sampans grin at 
us, unable to wave back; old ladies 
bathing by the shore, fishermen in 
their boats or drying nets, all smile 
and wave; whole villages of children 
rush to the water to cheer “Hal/o/ 
Okay!” or run beside us along the 
path. I feel like a railroad engineer. 
And when we walk through the jun¬ 
gle to a training area, a few hundred 
yards from a riverside hamlet, a 
cloud of children tags along happily; 
but the soldier walking with me 
grows very agitated, tapping my car¬ 
bine. Finally I understand, I have 
not put a loaded magazine in the 
weapon. 

Later, sailing back along a differ¬ 
ent branch of the Bassac, the same 
head-turning appreciation from the 
villagers along the way. The villages 
all lie along a path, fifteen kilome¬ 
ters long, from An Phou to Chau 
Doc; it occurs to me that it would 
be uniquely pleasant to walk that 
path and gather all this welcome in 


person, touch the children. “Can you 
walk along this path?" I ask the cap¬ 
tain. “Well...with a squad, maybe." 

—The captain is running a special 
motivational training program for 
Popular Force troops, the forgotten 
men who guard the villages and take 
most of the casualties. The training 
uses Vietcong methods: all day and 
all evening the men sit in small 
seminarlike groups and discuss prob¬ 
lems of their lives, of Vietnam, of 
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their responsibilities to the people. 
The seminar leaders are dedicated, 
articulate; a third of them are Chieu 
Hoi rallies , ex-Vietcong or Vietminh 
disillusioned with the party line but 
experts in this kind of discussion. 
In the evening I lie on the hard 
boards that serve as beds in our hut 
and listen to the seminar continuing, 
now among the cadre as they discuss 
the hard questions brought up dur¬ 
ing the day—the faults of Diem and 
the present regime, the worries about 
American presence, the reasons for 
correct behavior in the villages. I 
realize that what I am seeing in the 
candlelight is a Vietcong political 
discussion: the same faces (a third 
of them formerly VC), the same uni¬ 
forms—peasant black pajamas—the 
same topics and self-criticism. It 
looks impressive—the faces are in¬ 
tent and alert, the discussion is ani¬ 
mated and (translated for us) sharply 
focused—and it works; both sides, 
after all, are Vietnamese. 

—On a plane to the seacoast: the 
countryside from Saigon to Vung 
Tau is a multicolored landscape. All 
the similes it evokes are artistic; the 
Saigon River curves with the broad 


swathes and sharp nodes of Miro 
figures, the flat, flooded ricefields 
stretch to the sea under a bland sky, 
all distant and flat and pretty as a 
Dali background (our helicopter is 
the fly in the foreground); the light 
shifts, the drenched land shimmers 
with the colors of an oil slick. VC 
land, all that. 

J erry is dead. He died, I learn one 
noon, in an Air Vietnam crash 
on a flight inspecting refugee camps. 
Cause undetermined (still); not the 
VC, yet the suddenness of his death 
slaps my head like a rake handle. 
I didn’t know him well yet, but I 
wanted to; I’d been lucky so far, I’ve 
not had to get used to the deaths of 
friends. 

—That night, a state dinner is called 
off and a group of us go to Arc-en- 
Ciel, a Chinese restaurant in Cholon. 
On the way two old-timers recall 
events in the buildings and streets 
we pass from ’54, the days when 
Diem launched his campaign against 
the Binh Xuyen, the police gang¬ 
sters who controlled opium, gam¬ 
bling, and vice in Cholon and the 
rest of Saigon; days when mortars 
and 105's were firing along these 
streets. As I turn to ask questions 
I’m tapped on the shoulder from 
the back seat: “Don’t worry about 
talking now, you’re sitting next to 
an open window . . . stay alert, keep 
your eyes outside. . . . I’m not kid¬ 
ding. The main thing is to be ready 
to jump out fast if you have to." 

Inside the restaurant, the waiter 
seats us. “This is the same table 
where I ate with Jerry," I remark. 
“Are you superstitious?" That no¬ 
tion hadn’t occurred to me. I answer 
“No" automatically; but when we 
move to an adjoining room because 
of the noise I’m just as glad. 

—As I read these notes over, I realize 
the prevalence of images of danger 
is only partly due to the fact of 
danger here: also, it is because this 
aspect of things strikes a newcomer 
most and because the death of Jerry 
—whom I had just met, and whom 
I wanted for a friend—suddenly or¬ 
ganized around itself a scattered, 
ominous collection of impressions. 
But I’m hopeful, desperately glad to 
be here. I expect to work here a 
long time. 
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Our Merchant Marine in Trouble 

REAR ADMIRAL JOHN D. HAYES (USN, Ret.) 


S oon after Congress reconvenes, 
it will be forced to give its at¬ 
tention to the long-neglected United 
States merchant marine. This quasi¬ 
public industry has been declining 
since the Second World War until 
today it carries only nine per cent 
of our extensive foreign trade, the 
lowest this figure has been in our 
history. Foreign ships have taken 
over so much of the business that 
their owners now consider they have 
proprietary rights, and in recent 
years more and more traffic has been 
lost to the cargo airplane. As an arm 
of our national defense its current 
status is not much better. A long 
strike of licensed officers last sum¬ 
mer, the latest of two hundred mari¬ 
time work stoppages since 1945, piled 
up supplies for Vietnam, underscored 
the vulnerability of our supply lines, 
and aroused demands for Congres¬ 
sional investigations. 

To make the bad situation worse, 
no one can agree on what to do 
about it. The President, after calling 
for new studies of this much-studied 
industry, has been silent. So has the 


U.S. naval profession, whose tradi¬ 
tional indifference to shipping has 
greatly contributed to the crisis. 
Maritime Administrator Nicholas 
Johnson, a young lawyer of no mari¬ 
time background, whose uneasy job 
it is under the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce to oversee this subsidized in¬ 
dustry, has drawn the ire of both 
management and labor by his radi¬ 
cal proposals. Two groups set up by 
the administration to study the prob¬ 
lem have come up with opposing 
views. And on the sidelines, freely 
giving advice, are the shipping, 
shipbuilding, and maritime labor 
lobbies. 

The divergent views of the two 
study groups reflect their origin. 
The government’s Interagency Mari¬ 
time Task Force, with Under Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce for Transporta¬ 
tion Alan S. Boyd as chairman and 
Administrator Johnson a member 
ex officio, published its report last 
October. The imtf, with its eye on 
the budget, proposed that national 
security needs alone should deter¬ 
mine the extent of merchant-marine 


subsidies. It recommended progres¬ 
sive subsidy cutbacks that would get 
the United States out of the passen¬ 
ger business and would open the 
way to greater use of foreign ship¬ 
ping and shipbuilders. This report 
was summarily rejected by the Mar¬ 
itime Advisory Committee, a group 
composed of five labor members, five 
from management, and five repre¬ 
senting the public. The mac sees 
the problem as one of economic 
assistance to an industry faced with 
low-cost foreign competition. This 
committee was created by the Presi¬ 
dent in 1964 to work out a settle¬ 
ment of maritime labor’s picketing 
of wheat shipments to the Soviet 
Union, imposed because not enough 
U.S. ships were being made avail¬ 
able to comply with the require¬ 
ment that at least half of the 
shipments be in U.S. bottoms. 
This diverse group has yet to submit 
its recommendations, but subcom¬ 
mittee reports indicate that its 
proposals, which foresee a large 
shipbuilding program, would boost 
subsidies from the present S300 mii- 
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